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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational 
work are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the 
membership be increased so that the organization may represent a 
powerful influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to receive the publica- 
tions of many departments of the Association may become a sustaining 
member. The annual fee for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each col- 
lege or university with an enrollment of 1,500 or over pays an annual 
fee of $150.00; those institutions with enrollment between 1,000 and 
1,499 pay $125.00 annually; institutions with enrollment between 500 
and 999 pay $100.00 annually; institutions with enrollment of less 
than 500 pay $75.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institutions 
holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Secondary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Second- 
ary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each institutional member in the 
Elementary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Supervisors’ Dues: Each member of the Supervisors’ Section pays 
an annual fee of $10.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. Individual 
membership, however, should not be a substitute for institutional 
membership; for example, staff members of Catholic educational 
institutions may become individual members, but not in place of 
institutional membership of their schools. The annual fee for individ- 
ual membership in all departments, except Sustaining, School Super- 
intendents and Supervisors, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special] publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT TASK 
REV. RONAN HOFFMAN, O.F.M. CONV.* 


The Church’s schools are the chief means by which 
Catholic youth in America becomes aware of itself as part 
of a vast, universal organism, disseminating the teachings 
of Christ. Through the schools, the nation’s youth is put 
in touch with the customs and cultures of the peoples of many 
lands who are also related to this international organism. 
Yet, the key means by which this awareness of the catholic- 
ity of the Church may be fostered is grossly neglected—on 
some levels at least. It is a study of that essential activity 
of the church whereby it becomes truly Catholic or world- 
wide: the mission apostolate. 

The whole question of where a study of the Church’s 
continuing mission program belongs in the Catholic school 
curriculum deserves new and immediate consideration. Such 
consideration is urgent in the light of modern events. The 
world has not only become smaller but it is swiftly moving 
toward unity. It is in the light of this world-wide striving 
for unity that we must view the mission apostolate today. 
Then will be seen its importance, its necessity, its urgency. 

In order that Catholic youth may be made aware of 
world Christianity and their role in its upbuilding, the mis- 
sion apostolate must have its proper place in the curriculum. 
This is not a new idea. In 1944 the Mission Education Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Educational Association 
stated: “For a true appreciation of the Church’s work and 
for practical understanding of what the application of the 
teachings involves, there must be: (1) a systematic ac- 
quaintance with the Church’s worldwide efforts, missionary 
and sociological; and (2) an intelligent acquaintance with 
the peoples of the earth to whom all Christians are bound 
in unity and catholicity of spirit.’’ 

Cardinal Spellman once wrote: “Courses for children and 
students in every branch of our educational system from 
the elementary school to the university should therefore 
include studies concerning missions. If such a practice were 
more generally followed, there would be less apathy on the 
part of many Catholics for Catholic causes. . . . Imparting 
knowledge of the missions is a fundamental part of educa- 





1 The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
2 Education to World Christianity, Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Educational Association, 1944), p. 10. 
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tion and an essential note in the character formation of 
men and women who are to be future exemplars of Chris- 
tian living, Christian charity and Christian zeal. This same 
teaching and guidance, to be effective, must be continued 
down through the formative years, even through college, 
the university, and the seminary.”? 

That such teaching is especially necessary and urgent 
today can be seen in the importance attached to the mis- 
sion apostolate by Pope Pius XII and Pope John XXIII. The 
latter said only recently, “The Church’s missionary effort 
is its most important task. The missions are without doubt 
the most important because they serve to make Christ 
known and make Him triumph.’ 

The mission apostolate is an essential apostolate of the 
Church and is important at any time in history. It has 
taken on increased importance at the present time. Recently 
the newspapers have pointed out that the mission apostolate 
is one of the three major projects which have absorbed the 
attention and energy of Pope John XXIII in his second year, 
the other two being the better organization of the Church’s 
administration and the coming ecumenical council. The only 
encyclical of his second year was on the mission apostolate, 
namely, Princeps Pastorum. 

Should not the Catholic school curriculum reflect the 
importance and emphasis given to the mission apostolate 
by the recent popes? The reason the latter have emphasized 
it so much is due, to the role which the Church must play in 
the international apostolate today. 

Perhaps the terms “missions” or “mission apostolate” 
are not entirely satisfactory in addressing educators. But 
if one thinks in terms of the “world-wide apostolate of the 
Church” or of “world Christianity” or of “international- 
ism,” then the basic idea will be both understood and ap- 
preciated. After all, the activity on the part of the Church 
in those international areas which involve the developing 
countries of different cultures has been largely carried on by 
the Church’s missionaries, for they are her representatives 
there. One important difference might be noted. Whereas 
much talk and action in connection with international prob- 
lems by governments and international agencies concern 
such things as the political, social and economic development 
of peoples, the mission apostolate includes their moral and 
spiritual betterment as well. 

3 Preface to The Mission Apostolate (New York: Society of the 


Propagation of the Faith, 1942). 
4 International Fides Service, May 14, 1960, p. 170. 
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Regardless of the semantics involved, the Catholic school 
cannot escape the duty of serving the Church in what Pope 
John calls her “most important task,’’ her mission aposto- 
late. Intelligent support of and cooperation in the mission 
apostolate is required on the part of all the faithful if the 
obligation of the Church to be Catholic—or missionary—is 
not to remain an unfulfilled duty. The modern mission 
apostolate is exceedingly complex. Embracing far more than 
is included in the simple phrase, “propagation of the Faith,” 
it has become immensely complicated within recent decades 
by the political, social and cultural changes which have 
taken place in mission areas and which have presented 
perplexing situations for the Church in these lands. The 
Catholic schools, colleges and universities have a real con- 
tribution to make by acquainting students with the many 
real problems confronting the Church in her world-wide 
apostolate. 


ROMANTICISM VERSUS INTELLECTUALISM 


Why, then, in the light of the above, is there so little 
under the heading of mission studies, especially on the 
upper levels of the Catholic school system? One reason is 
that the greater part of our mission literature, even today, 
smacks of a sentimental romanticism. The mission litera- 
ture of the last century grew up under the influence of the 
romanticists. Men like Chateaubriand, Maistre and Gorres 
lauded the missions especially in their works, following the 
same pattern found in the earlier Lettres edifiantes. Mis- 
sion books and periodicals became both apologetic and pane- 
gyrical, tending either to justify or to praise the mission- 
aries and their work. They were written to arouse interest 
and zeal in the mission apostolate, to elevate and entertain 
the readers, to place before them the curious and the exotic 
in order to attract interest toward the mission apostolate. 
The appeal was to the emotions, in an attempt to arouse 
at times pity and sympathy for both the missionaries and 
the peoples among whom they worked, at other times to 
praise them, and again to entertain the readers with stories 
of individual experiences in foreign lands. 

The present day mission literature and propaganda still 
reflect to a considerable degree this same attitude and 
approach to the mission apostolate. The result is a mixture 
of good and evil. The impression is given that the lives 
and deeds of missionaries are admirable, to be sure, but need 
not be taken seriously by scholars. Many people are thus 
attracted to give and continue financial support for the 
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mission cause. But this approach does not, of course, appeal 
to the educator as such; and seemingly too many conclude 
that the mission apostolate is not an object for serious 
study. Consequently, many Catholics are left unaware of 
how they might cooperate intelligently and in person either 
in the mission areas themselves or at home. 


PROTESTANTS AND MISSION STUDIES 


Quite the opposite is the thinking among Protestants. 
In the last century they considered their mission activity 
as an object for serious investigation, and they began a 
systematic study of it. In 1867, they founded the first chair 
of Missiology (or Mission Science) at the University of 
Edinburgh. It is estimated that, prior to Warld War II, 
seventy-five per cent of the Protestant seminaries and 
universities in the United States had courses in missiology. 
One of these, the Hartford Seminary, has a special Kennedy 
School of Missions with a staff of twenty-one professors, 
offering over eighty courses on the mission apostolate. One 
is almost tempted to draw the conclusion that they are more 
devoted to the study of their mission apostolate in order 
to improve it than are we—the members of the Catholic 
Church destined for all men. 


CATHOLIC MISSION STUDIES 


This is not to say that the need for serious and systematic 
study of the mission apostolate has not been recognized 
by the Holy See. In 1924, Pope Pius XI said, “We are living 
at a time when, more than ever before, it is obvious that 
all the heroism and sacrifices which accompany missionary 
work are not enough, if they are accompanied only by 
empiricism. In order to reap the fruits of these sacrifices 
and efforts, there is need of a science to indicate and illumi- 
nate the most direct ways, to suggest the most profitable 
methods and means. The missions cannot and ought not 
ignore this characteristic need of our times.”® 

It was for this reason that earlier Pope Benedict XV 
had decreed the institution of a chair in Missiology at the 
Urban College of the Propaganda in his Apostolic Letter 
Maximum Illud of 1919. The Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities erected a few years later (1932) both a 
Scientific Missionary Institute at this same college and the 
Faculty of Missiology at the Gregorian University with the 





5 P. Pio Mondreganes, 0.F.M.Cap., Manuale di Missionologia (Roma, 
1950), p. 279. 
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right to grant the doctorate in Missiology. Thus, the Holy 
See has recognized both the validity and the necessity of 
serious and systematic study of the mission apostolate. 
But this recognition has not as yet filtered down to a suffi- 
cient degree among Catholic educators. 

This is not to say that Catholic educators are openly op- 
posed to the stressing of the mission apostolate in the teach- 
ing program. Many, in fact, are quite sympathetic and in- 
terested. Too frequently, however, the assumption is that 
the mission apostolate is already included in the various 
subjects in the curriculum. An interesting rebuttal to this 
assumption used by Mr. J. Paul Spaeth, Activities Director 
of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade, is this: the mis- 
sion apostolate is present in the curriculum as oxygen is 
present in water; oxygen is a life-sustaining element, but 
it must be released from its combinations before it can 
be useful as an element for sustaining life. It is present 
germinatively, but not fruitfully. The mission apostolate 
is included implicitly and partially in the curriculum, but 
not explicitly and sufficiently to produce maximum results, 

The necessity and urgency of serious and profound study 
becomes evident from the consideration of just this single 
fact: after twenty centuries of mission activity, less than 
twenty per cent of the world’s population belongs to the 
Catholic Church established by Christ for all men! It has 
already been noted that the modern mission apostolate has 
become very complex and complicated, and to seek the 
answer to this burning fact can well tax the energy and 
learning of educators in many—indeed, in nearly all— 
disciplines. 

The obstacles posed by nationalism, by illiteracy, by the 
demographic explosion, by hunger, by disease and by the 
other myriad problems of the developing regions of the 
world are but a few of the many questions which require 
profound study and exploration. The importance and urg- 
ency of liturgical and catechetical reform in the missions 
is but one of many ecclesiastical problems realized apparent- 
ly only by a small minority. 

One of the products of such a study will be the develop- 
ment of a truly Catholic vision. It would lead to the reali- 
zation that the activity of the Catholic Church is not bound- 
ed by the United States and Europe. As Pope Pius XII 
once said, “The life of the Church in other times extended 
its force in its visible aspect—especially in those countries 
of old Europe from which she spread—toward what could 
then be called the limits of the world, but today on the 
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contrary she presents herself as an exchange of life and 
energy between all the members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ upon earth.”* Our present education and conse- 
quently our outlook on the activity of the Church is liable 
to be too narrow and limited to the traditional Catholic 
regions without sufficient attention being paid to the 
Church in Africa, Asia, and Latin America—areas of great 
importance for the future. 

The creation of the hierarchy in every one of the mis- 
sion lands, and even more the creation of native cardinals 
as well, should awaken us to the fact that we must take 
account of the international or world-wide apostolate of 
the Church. For too long a time, most of our textbooks 
and teaching presented the values of Western Christian 
culture only; too little serious reflection was given to the 
values of African and Asiatic cultures.’ It is encouraging 
to be able to report that Catholic elementary teachers and 
the publishers of textbooks for Catholic elementary schools 
have both been conscious of this failing and have sought 
to overcome it. 


MISSIONS AND THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


“The missionary spirit and the Catholic spirit are one 
and the same thing. Catholicity is an essential note of the 
true Church. This is so to such an extent that a Christian 
is not truly faithful and devoted to the Church if he is not 
equally attached and devoted to her universality, desiring 
that she take root and flourish in all parts of the earth.’ 

Could not one paraphrase the above quotation to read: 
“A Catholic school is not truly faithful and devoted to the 
Church if it is not equally attached and devoted to her 
universality by including in its curriculum the study of 
the Church’s missions,” since it takes root and flourishes in 
all parts of the earth by means of her mission apostolate? 
Would not a Catholic school fail in its nature as Catholic 
if it overlooked what Pope John XXIII has called, “its most 
important task”? How can Catholics be devoted and at- 
tached to the mission apostolate if they do not know its 
reality, problems, nature, or objectives? Is it not a duty 


6 Radio Message, 1945. A.A.S., XXXVIII (1946), p. 20. 

7Cf. Hducation to World Christianity, pp. 27-30 where the short- 
comings of geography texts, from the Catholic point of view, were 
pointed out. It was noted, for instance, that—so far as the texts were 
concerned—Christianity did not even exist in Africa! 

8 Pope Pius XII in his encyclical “Fidei Donum,” in Catholic Mis- 
ree ae Encyclicals (New York: Fordham University Press, 
1957), p. 72. 
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of Catholic schools to provide a study of that activity 
whereby it becomes truly Catholic or world-wide? 

In an editorial in Worldmission Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
wrote, “Never before in history was the whole human race 
subject to conversion as it is at the present time. Or per- 
haps better still, so exposed to either conversion or per- 
version. No university can ignore these facts, and in no 
other department or course could they be adequately treated 
except by courses in Missiology. . . . We trust that our 
Catholic universities that already find time for courses in 
obedience to secular standards will also find time, in obedi- 
ence to the standards of the Holy See, to give learned courses 
in Missiology, or the expansion of the Church to the one 
billion one hundred million pagans throughout the world.’ 

In 1946 Monsignor Alphonse Mulders of the Catholic 
University of Nijmegen in Holland asked himself, “Can a 
Catholic university demonstrate its catholicity and univer- 
sality in better fashion than by consecrating ex professo a 
part of its labor to the missionary apostolate?” Could not 
the same question be asked by every Catholic school from 
the primary grades to the university? 


PAST AND PRESENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since the accomplishments on different levels of educa- 
tion are uneven, let us consider the elementary level first. In 
1943 the National Catholic Educational Association estab- 
lished a Mission Education Committee to consider what 
place the Church’s world-wide mission activity should oc- 
cupy in Catholic education. The preliminary survey of this 
committee was published the following year under the title, 
Education to World Christianity. Writing at a later date, 
Father John Considine of Maryknoll noted with satisfaction 
the work of this committee, and he recorded that several 
notable Catholic curriculum studies in the United States 
have integrated missions into the educational course. De- 
spite this, he stated that “there is no ideal text that effective- 
ly interprets Catholic teachings in their full application 
to our world neighbor.”® 

An outstanding curriculum study is that prepared 
by the Commission on American Citizenship and published 
by the Catholic University of America Press under the title, 





9 Worldmission, IV, No. 2, pp. 187, 141. 
10 Cf. Scientia Missionum Ancilla (Nijmegen, 1953), p. 156. 
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Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living." The specifi- 
cations of this study give a place to missions and the prin- 
ee of universal love for man in every part of the curric- 
ulum. 

The George A. Pflaum Publishing Company has recently 
published for the Commission on American Citizenship a 
completely revised and rewritten booklet entitled Teaching 
Current Affairs, as part of its continuing program of Chris- 
tian social action."? It is the Commission’s hope that it will 
aid teachers to develop in their pupils an awareness of the 
serious social problems confronting our nation and the 
world, an understanding of their nature, and a practical 
ability to apply Christian social principles to their solution. 

A supplementary work that can be used in connection 
with any standard religion course text has been prepared 
by Sister Mary Rosalia of the Missionary Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart under the title, The Religion Teacher and the 
World. 

The Maryknoll Fathers and Sisters have prepared many 
practical helps to understanding and teaching the meaning 
of the world apostolate of the Church. These include books, 
films, filmstrips, records, tapes, teaching aids, plays, games, 
text supplementary material, textbooks, teacher material, 
catechisms."* 

For some forty years the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade has been engaged in the promotion of a threefold 
program of prayer, study and sacrifice for the missions. 
For the past several years the CSMC has been directing the 
attention of its college and seminary affiliates to the im- 
portance of the intellectual approach to the mission aposto- 
late. As Monsignor Edward A. Freking, Executive Board 
Chairman of the CSMC, explains, “The intellectual approach 
deals with the mission apostolate as a subject deserving 
attention on the academic level—something to be studied 
and to be assimilated into the intellectual equipment of the 
individual Catholic. The assumption is that, if the essential 


11 Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living prepared by Sister 
Mary Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, O.P., for the Commission on 
American Citizenship. 3 vols. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1959). 

12 Teaching Current Affairs. A teacher’s manual published by 
Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, for the Commission on 
American Citizenship, 1960. 

13 Sister Mary Rosalia, The Religion Teacher and the World. 3 vols. 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1946). 

14Cf. Maryknoll Publications Catalog 1960-1961 (Maryknoll, N. Y.; 
Maryknoll Seminary). 
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importance of the apostolate is grasped intellectually, the 
will of a normally honest person will be moved to apostolic 
action. The educated Catholic, in whose training the mission 
apostolate has had its proper place will know that it is an 
integral part of the Church and hence of the individual 
Catholic, and he will take his proper place in the mis- 
sionary action of the Church without reliance upon the 
emotional stimuli of pictures and stories about starving 
refugees,”?5 

For most of its forty-two years of existence the CSMC 
has promoted voluntary extra-curricular study of the mis- 
sion apostolate. In recent years, however, it has been urging 
the incorporation of the mission apostolate into the curric- 
ulum. In order to facilitate this, it has published a fairly 
large number of books that can be used for accredited 
courses in theology or sociology on the college level. The 
books are suitable for formal classroom reading courses, 
to be handled in the technique employed for the Great 
Books studies, with teacher and students reading the books 
together. The books are also adaptable for use by volun- 
tary discussion groups. Other CSMC literature can be used 
on the high school and seminary levels, and even to some 
degree on the grade school level. 

Besides books, the CSMC offers other educational ma- 
terial on most of the subjects covered by their books. 
These include filmstrip lectures, kodachrome slides, an an- 
nual world mission map, besides the official CSMC maga- 
zine, The Shield. It also has a separate series of studies for 
voluntary study groups in major seminaries.* 

At the recent biennial National Convention of the CSMC 
there were two resolutions made in connection with mission 
studies in the seminary and college curriculum. These two 
resolutions are as follows: 


(1) WHEREAS, the formation of educated Catholics 
aware of their responsibility to the Church in the ful- 
fillment of its world mission presupposes an under- 
standing of world cultures; and 

WHEREAS, the development of some thirty-five self- 
determining nations in Asia, Africa and other mission 
lands gives to such awareness an aspect of critical im- 
portance at the present moment; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the college and university teachers at 


15 The Shield, XXXIX, No. 1 (Sept., 1959), p. 2. 
16Cf. CSMC Catalog, January 1961. Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, National Center, 5100 Shattue Avenue, Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 
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this 19th National CSMC Convention strongly recom- 
mend the setting up of accredited courses in our colleges 
linking the study of world cultures with the fundamen- 
tals of the mission apostolate, or where such courses are 
not as yet feasible, that voluntary study groups for this 
purpose be encouraged among the students and be given 
practical assistance by the faculty. 

(2) WHEREAS, knowledge of the theology of the mis- 
sion apostolate is important for collegians because of the 
relation between this study and the actual service in 
the apostolate; and 

WHEREAS, new emphasis has been given to this im- 
portance by the appeal for “Papal Volunteers” from the 
Pontifical Commission for Latin America; and 
WHEREAS, it is to the ranks of the collegians that the 
Church must turn first for qualified persons to take up 
work such as that envisioned in the service of the “Papal 
Volunteers” ; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that college affiliates of the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade express their willingness and 
readiness either to engage in voluntary studies of the 
mission apostolate or to participate in courses of mis- 
siology which are set up as accredited studies in the 
college curriculum. 


Besides the materials prepared by the CSMC, the Mary- 
knoll Fathers and Sisters also have prepared many practical 
helps for understanding the mission apostolate. For stud- 
ents on the higher level, their World Horizon Reports de- 
serve to be singled out. These are carefully edited studies 
on current topics of world interest and mission subjects, 
prepared as background enrichment material for secondary 
and university students, for seminary and study groups, 
priests, teachers, and journalists. 

Although not directly engaged in the preparation of 
study materials, the Mission Secretariat in Washington, 
D. C., has, since its very inception, been most interested in 
missiological studies and their development in this country. 
It has worked closely with the CSMC in the development 
of missiological material. The Executive Secretary, Rev. 
Frederick A. McGuire, C.M., addressed the College Divi- 
sion of the National Catholic Educational Association in 
their Kansas City convention several years ago urging the 
inclusion of mission studies in the curriculum. 

The Mission Secretariat has lent encouragement to the 
Institute of Mission Studies of Fordham University, under 
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whose aegis there was conducted a six-week summer course 
in mission methodology and the January meeting of mission 
specialists. Again, it was at the urging of the Executive 
Secretary that the Provincial Superiors of male religious 
appointed a committee to request The Catholic University 
of America to inaugurate its present Program of Mission 
Studies. In a similar vein, it has encouraged and assisted 
Monsignor Ivan D. Illich in his work at Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
and in his new training program at Cuernavaca, Mexico, 
for apostolic workers in Latin America. 


It should be pointed out that the insertion of a mission 
studies program in the curriculum does not call for the 
addition of any substantial amount of material to already 
heavily burdened school requirements. Rather, it is a mat- 
ter of new emphasis, principally in the religion course and 
in the social sciences.*’ 

The curriculum study of the Commission on American 
Citizenship, previously referred to, contains a special chap- 
ter on the mission program in the third volume. This chap- 
ter, which was written by Mrs. Louise F. Spaeth of the Na- 
tional Staff of the CSMC, presents many ideas whereby 
mission studies might be incorporated into the elementary 
curriculum. Concrete examples are presented for integra- 
tion of the missions into religion, social studies, language 
arts, music, art, science, and even arithmetic. Thus, in 
history, the mission activity of the Church would be brought 
in; when learning about the peoples of other lands, an ac- 
count of the Church there, its membership, its activities, 
its situation and particular problems could easily be in 
serted. Mrs. Spaeth also notes that, to be effective, mission 
study and mission action must constitute an integral part 
of the curriculum of every grade. Besides study, therefore, 
mission prayer and mission sacrifice must be inculcated. 

The entire philosophy of education contained in this 
curriculum study suggests that the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school should emphasize the continuation of 
Christ’s work through His Church in every age, and that 
this work is concerned not only with teaching, governing, 
and sanctifying men but also that the Church at the same 
time promotes the cultural and physical welfare of men 
through its educational and charitable works. 

The child should not only learn about the world-wide 
mission apostolate of the Church, but should take part in 
activities that deepen his understanding of the apostolic 


17'Cf. Education to World Christianity, p. 10. 
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work of the Church, such as promoting the year’s mission 
program. According to this curriculum study, this must be 
<a as a basic ingredient of Catholic social educa- 
ion. 


The child should be made aware that many men do not 
acknowledge their absolute dependence upon God their 
Father and Creator because of the weakness of will caused 
by original sin. He should be made to see that each man 
and woman is called by God to share His happiness, etern- 
ally in heaven and that all men are our brothers in Christ. 
Consequently, we must respect this dignity in all men no 
matter where they live in the world, and we must show 
our respect in words and actions. 

Also, since members of other nations have contributed 
in many ways to the building of our country, and since 
we continue to depend upon them for both spiritual and 
temporal goods, we must in justice contribute to their wel- 
fare in whatever ways are possible. People of other na- 
tions may differ from us in some aspects, but they possess 
the same God-given dignity and human rights as we do. 

As Christians we have responsibilities toward the people 
of other countries for their spiritual and physical welfare. 
Justice demands that we give them all that is owed to them. 
Charity demands that we help satisfy their needs. Finally, 
the child should see that he shares in the work of helping 
the missions throughout the world. He should learn that 
he is united to all persons in the world by the bond of 
= humanity and their common calling to be children 
of God. 

These basic ideas and teachings, old as the Church her- 
self, need to be emphasized especially in our age. And it 
is principally a matter of emphasis, not of addition.'® 

On the higher levels, by using the supplementary reading 
material published either by the CSMC or by Maryknoll 
or by others, a few lectures or a brief reading course could 
be woven into either the theology or religion or social studies 
courses; for instance, the books on Africa, India, and Latin 
America could be used in classes of sociology if the teacher 
wanted to give the lectures an international application. 
Or again, by way of example, a CSMC book on current 
ideologies (Perspectives in Religion and Culture) could 
easily be used as substitute or supplementary material in 
classes of theology or sociology. 


18 The preceding ideas and teachings are taken from Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living, Vol. 3, passim. 
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Even if an accredited course is offered on the mission 
apostolate as an elective, there would be no addition to the 
school requirements thereby. For the information of read- 
ers, it might be pointed out that the CSMC has a syllabus 
for an accredited course. 

What has been said above for colleges is applicable to 
minor seminaries. It is not easy, however, to suggest that 
anything be added in the major seminary curriculum 
because it is already crowded and less flexible. Still, even 
here the use of supplementary reading material could be 
used both by the professor and the students, in order better 
to develop an understanding of the place of the mission 
apostolate in the total life of the Church. Possibly, the 
voluntary discussion group is the best solution at the mo- 
ment in view of the major seminary curriculum. 


THE RESULTS OF MISSION STUDY PROGRAMS 


The Christian school will justify its existence insofar 
as its teachers succeed in forming solid Christians. Pupils 
of a Catholic institute should not conceive of their future 
careers as simple social functions with no immediate re- 
lationship to their condition as baptized persons. On the 
contrary, they must always think of them as the exercise 
of a responsibility in saving the world by means of which 
they will realize their highest spiritual destiny. Whether 
their portion in “saving the world” be that of a religious 
missionary, a lay missionary, or in some work broadly 
connected with the mission apostolate either in the mission 
field or at home, their Catholic education will play a large 
part. 

It is probably not by accident that those two European 
countries, Belgium and Holland, which have zealously in- 
stituted and promoted mission studies in their schools, in- 
cluding the universities at Louvain and Nijmegen, are sec- 
ond and third respectively in the number of foreign mis- 
sionaries, despite their relatively small populations. 

On the other hand, only six per cent of the priests and 
less than two per cent of the sisters of the United States 
are serving as missionaries overseas.’® Is this due partly to 
the fact that mission studies rate a low place, if at all, in 
many of our high schools and colleges? It is not at all un- 
likely. Those in a position to know have assured me that 
it is not unfair to say that the mission apostolate is hardly 





19Cf. U. S. Catholic Overseas Missionary Personnel (Washington, 
D. C.: Mission Secretariat, August 1960), p. vi. 
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to be found in the curriculum of many of our Catholic high 
schools and colleges, despite the present availability of edu- 
cational material on the missions. It is to be hoped that this 
situation, once recognized, will speedily be rectified where it 
applies. 

To object that such is not in keeping with or required 
by secular educational authorities or agencies would be quite 
beside the point. The Catholic schools ought to be Catholic. 
Only last year Professor Christopher Dawson of Britain, 
a visiting professor of Catholic studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity, warned that “growing secularism” is threatening to 
engulf Catholic higher education. 

The fundamental objection of Catholics to the public 
school system is that religion is implicity considered, by its 
exclusion from the curriculum, as of little importance and 
significance. One might fairly argue that the impression 
is given to Catholic students that the mission apostolate 
is of little importance and significance by reason of its 
absence in the curriculum of our higher schools. Yet quite 
the opposite impression should be given. 

In conclusion, let it be noted that the mission activity 
of the Church has for too long a time been understood by 
too many as an activity growing solely out of individual 
piety or spirituality, and has appeared as the concern of a 
few only and as quite peripheral to the life of the Church 
as a whole.”® Too often it has been surrounded by a senti- 
mentalism and romanticism which has beclouded its true 
nature—the external manifestation of that catholicity with 
which Christ endowed His Church. As Father Considine 
notes, “To most of the laity and to too many of our ecclesias- 
tical leaders, Catholic missionary work is a completely de- 
tached unit of pious zeal that has no great significance in 
the Church’s present-day efforts to serve world society.””" 
We must work toward the reversal of this idea, which is 
so repugnant to true Catholicism. It is the concern of all; 
and due to its complexity and the many problems and ob- 
stacles caused by the circumstances of the modern world, 
it is an object for serious study. 

One should not consider the mission apostolate to be 


20 “The dedication of Catholics to the welfare of their brothers has 
already suffered too much by being ignored by so many of our Catholic 
leaders and scholars who dismiss the subject by some such comment 
as, ‘Africa, India, China? Oh, those are subjects for the missionaries; 
go see them!’ But they are not subjects for the missionaries alone; 
they are the essential concern of every Catholic.” Rev. John Considine, 
M.M., in Scientia Missionum Ancilla, p. 153. 

21 [bid., p. 154. 
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something peripheral. It is an essential apostolate of the 
Church, and the recent Popes have taught clearly the mis- 
sionary duty of every member of the Church. Our Catholic 
schools should bring out these truths clearly and emphati- 
cally. The situation of the modern world requires this now 
more than ever before. 











PRIMARY MEMO JETS 
SISTERS OF CHARITY, MT. ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 
Introduction 


With the conviction that successful teaching involves 
much more than a “bag of tricks” and yet recognizing the 
importance of cross-pollenization of ideas, the Sisters of 
Charity from Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, under the editorship of 
Sister Bernadette, S. C., Community Supervisor of the Ele- 
mentary Education Department, will publish sometime this 
year a three-volume series of tried techniques, helpful hints, 
and workable ideas as compiled in their community. The 
following pages highlight some of the ideas culled from the 
mimeographed copies of Grades One and Two. Undoubtedly 
other teachers have engaged in similar projects, but this 
comptlation. of ideas was the first of its kind forwarded to 
the National Office. Beginning teachers will find it a spring- 
board for new ideas; veteran teachers will be spurred on to 
share with other’s methods and techniques they have found 
successful in their own teaching. It is with this hope that 
we present PRIMARY MEMO JETS. 


First Grade Teachers 


READING 


Use a large cereal box and cover it with paper to make a 
mailbox. Cut a slit about four inches wide near the top on 
one side. Label it “Mailbox.” Do the same with another 
cereal box and label it ““Dead Letters.” The children draw 
word cards. If the child knows his card, he may mail it; 
otherwise the card goes into the dead letter box. Naturally, 
the children want to mail all their “letters.” 

It is also possible to reverse the order of the game, e.g., 
one child may be the postman and give out the cards. Then 
he calls for the child who has a certain card to put it in the 
box or hand it to him. 





Take an 18 inch piece of cardboard or heavy construc- 
tion paper. Fold it up three inches from the bottom and 
staple the edges. A piece of colored paper could be placed 
at the top. Place a letter of the alphabet and an appropriate 
picture on the colored paper. Each letter is on a separate 
chart. 


23 
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Hang the charts under the board ledge for convenience. 
Ask the children to find pictures that begin with letters as 
they learn them. When the children bring pictures to school 
they tell the name of the picture, the initial letter, and place 
it in the pocket of the chart. As the pictures accumulate, 
the charts may be used for games, reviews and drills. Flash 
cards may also be placed in them for visual spelling and 
recognition. 

Samples of Games: 


1. “Take a Letter.” The child takes a letter from a 
stack of alphabet cards. He says, “This is T.” Next 
he goes to the chart, takes out a picture and says, 
“Telephone begins with T.” He then places the let- 
ter and picture on the board ledge. 

2. Variation of the Boston Game for letter D. The first 
child says, “I’m going to Detroit and I’m going to 
take (takes out picture from chart) a dog.” Second 
child, “I’m going to Detroit and I’m going to take 
(takes out pictures) a dog and a dish.” As the game 
proceeds, each child takes a picture, tells where he 
is going, and what he will take. 





In the early reading readiness period the following 
device helps to develop visual discrimination through noting 
differences in objects and pictures. With the use of the 
flannel board and simple objects, develop the ability of noting 
how three particular objects are alike in various ways, yet 
differ in some particular way. How are they different? In 
how many ways are they alike? Note color, size, and shape. 
Have the children draw three like objects omitting one es- 
sential part on one object in order to make it different. If 
the children know some of the letters of the alphabet, let 
them print them in place of drawing pictures, omitting part 
of the letter. Then children exchange papers and mark the 
one that is different. 





This is a suggestion for an extra reading activity which 
brings good results. The teacher provides a library book 
well suited to the interest, ability, and needs of the child. 
He uses the book both at school and at home. 

The following suggestions were sent home to the parents 
in order that they could help the child: 


Mon. Read orally one story or two pages concentrating 
on smooth phrasing. 
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Tues. Read silently one story or two pages. Ask the 
child what the story was about. 

Wed. Read orally one story or two pages in the form 
of a dialogue, parent taking one part, child the 
other. Look for expressive quality of voice. 

Thurs. Read silently one story or two pages. Set a time 
limit. Test comprehension. 


When the book is completed the child brings it to the 
teacher who selects a few pages from different stories and 
checks on reading and comprehension. If the results are 
satisfactory, the child is given another book. 





Children’s size plastic shoe bags make very good flash 
card holders. These can be hung from the molding with 
drapery hooks. 


PHONICS 


An effective way to stimulate interest is to draw a shal- 
low lake or river in which is placed a good number of 
stepping stones. On each stone is printed a letter. The 
children give a word beginning or ending, as the case may 
be, with each letter, or a word containing a vowel, if they 
are vowels. If they are unable to get across the lake or 
river they write their initials where they “fell in the water.” 
This game can be used to review letters, sounds, or words. 





Pass out a fish to each child. Different phonetic elements 
are lettered on the fish, as ar, ing. In a box are the heads 
of the fish on which are the different consonants. Have a 
paper clip on each head. By means of a magnet, fish out a 
consonant head, combine it with the phonetic element on 
the fish’s body, say the word, and use it in a sentence. 





The teacher quickly sketches a train on board. She 
chooses one child to be the engineer. The engineer prints a 
word, phonetically spelled, on the first boxcar. He chooses 
another child to print a new word on the next boxcar using 
the last letter of the previous word as the beginning letter 
of the new word (Ex. cup, pin, nut). This game has many 
possibilities and can be used effectively with two teams in 
a relay race. 





One suggestion for drilling or reviewing consonant, 
vowel, or blend sounds uses a cardboard picture of a baby 
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elephant placed in the pocket chart. One child holds a paper 
bag containing lettered peanuts. Tagboard works best. 
Each day a different set of peanuts can be placed in the bag, 
depending upon the sound that is to be emphasized. A 
child draws a “peanut,” gives the name of the letter and the 
corresponding sound, and a word that begins with the sound. 
He then places the “peanut” in the elephant’s trunk. Other 
suggestions of the same idea might be feeding “acorns” to 
the squirrel, “carrots” to the rabbit, “ice cream cones’’ to 
the boy, or drawing coins from a treasure box. 





In introducing a short vowel, the following idea may be 
used. Recall briefly the initial and final consonants. Letter 
the word “bat” on the board. Draw a slide and have the 
children slide the vowel and final consonant together. After 
a few slides, add the initial consonant “‘b.” Substitute other 
consonants to make rhyming words. 





This is a variation of Scrabble. Turn all the letters 
down to form a drawing pile. Each player draws eight 
cards and places them up in front of him. Each player in 
turn spells one or more words using as many of his eight 
letters as he can. He places the words, face up, on the 
pocket chart. Each letter counts as one point toward the 
player’s score. To finish his turn, each player draws from 
the pile as many letter cards as he used in that turn. Keep 
on playing in turn until someone wins the game by scoring 
25 points. Good for rainy noon hours, too! 





Draw a large fish and paste it on an old fly swatter. Cut 
a window in the fish large enough for a word to fit in it. 
Letter a group of words on the board, using the consonants 
that are to be studied. The teacher pronounces the initial or 
final sound she wishes the child to find. The child uses the 
fish with the window to show the word that has the con- 
sonant sound given. If there are several fishing poles in 
the room, several children can participate at the same time. 
This device may be used for numbers, sight words, and 
other drills. 





Using a large piece of circular tagboard, draw or paste 
pictures around the circumference. At the center place a 
strip of cardboard resembling a hand on a clock. The chil- 
dren take turns moving the hand from one picture to an- 
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other, giving either the initial, final, or medial consonant, 
or telling the vowel sound heard in each picture word. Later 
in the year this chart can be used as a spelling device. 





The teacher posts eight homemade picture cards or 
draws pictures on the board, such as: flag, car, ball, hand, 
flower, tent, and tree. Children draw the eight pictures 
putting under each the initial and final letter, such as: 
f—g under flag. 

ENGLISH 


To encourage the use of good sentences, formulate with 
the class a chart of good beginnings. This chart takes care 
of the “when” of the sentence. During the oral lesson, list 
on the board the children’s suggestions of “what” happened 
and “who” did it. Thus a very simple sentence can be 
dressed up to be really worthwhile, increasing the child’s 
speaking vocabulary as a preparation for written work. 

Examples: 

Good Beginnings Who? What? 

The other day My mother andI Read books or draw 

Inthe evening Jack and Sue Play with their dog 

Whenever All the children Pray in church 


This exercise is a good preparation for a three-sentence 
story about a given topic because the suggestions can be 
guided toward the desired goal. 





Find a box large enough for a child to stand up inside 
of it. Cut out a portion to represent the TV screen. If 
desired, design and paint the set. Put on knobs with spools, 
paper or buttons. Use the class TV to motivate such ac- 
tivities as: (1) oral rereading of basic reading materials; 
(2) reading of library stories or supplementary stories; (3) 
storytelling; and (4) pantomiming. 





Making up stories can be fun! The day before the chil- 
dren are to write a story have them select a subject that is 
of interest to them, e.g., dogs, pets, or toys. Have them 
select a title for their story such as, “The Pet I Wish I Had.” 
The next day have the children write their story and paste 
a picture on the front of it. 


As a variation, the teacher can give the class part of an 
opening sentence and have them build around it and finish 
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it, e.g., “When I was at the circus I saw .............0005 
Children enjoy illustrating stories. 

Another suggestion is that the children play Make Be- 
lieve and write a simple story of what they are, e.g., “Today 
I am a wooden soldier, etc.” 





Children can make many posters, charts, pictures and 
books from magazines and newspapers. Charts can be made 
on the following subjects: 

1. Things that run 4, Things that are cold 

2. Things that walk 5. Things that are hot 

3. Things that jump 6. Weather 


Children use the charts and write or tell stories about 
their particular one. Other suggestions are: Ways We 
Travel; Animals on the Farm; Funny Pictures; On Vaca- 
tion; Things in the Drugstore. 





Tie large pieces of cardboard together. Make holes in 
each cardboard large enough for a child’s face. Paint parts 
of characters’ heads around the holes, as ears, whiskers, 
hats, etc. Place folding cardboards on long low table so 
children can sit at the table and take the character parts. 
This develops much language facility as children create and 
dramatize their own plays. 


PENMANSHIP 


In order to help children get proper spacing at the board 
and at their places, the following arrangement can be used: 
when practicing words at the board in order to get good 
spacing between words place the eraser at the end of the 
word, then write the next word; when writing on paper 
have the child place the index finger of his left hand after 
each word in order to correctly space the letters. 





In order to make the children become conscious of lines 
at the beginning of the year, they can pretend that the lines 
are roads or fences. They can make drawings of cars, 
trains and wagons, touching both top and bottom lines. 
Drawing wheels and flowers is very good practice for the 
circular letters. 

ARITHMETIC 


It is suggested that the teacher obtain 20 empty thread 
spools. Paint ten one color and ten another color. These 
can be used to show the number stories. Two of one color 
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can be used and four of another, for example, to show that 
the combination of 4 and 2 are six. Long plastic ice tea 
spoons of two colors can be used in the same. way. A rectan- 
gular piece of elastic with the spoons placed inside a sec- 
tioned piece of elastic and secured to the cardboard may be 
used. This is suspended from the teacher’s neck, leaving 
her hands free to manipulate the spoons. 





Pass out flash cards from 1 to 20, (or letters of the al- 
phabet if using this game for phonics). Call on a child who 
comes to the front of the room. He holds up his card and 
says, “I am 16. Who are my neighbors?” The children 
with cards 15 and 17 run up. “I am 15, I come before 16.” 
“T am 17, I come after 16.” 





To drill addition facts for a certain number, choose a 
child to be the engine and name him that number. Dis- 
tribute addition facts to several children. Engine Number 
10 goes around and says, “Toot, toot, will you ride with 
me?” If the child has a combination whose answer is 10, 
he says, “Yes, because 6 and 4 are 10.” He then hooks on 
to the engine and follows. If the sum is not 10, the child 
says, “No, because 3 and 4 are 7.” The game continues un- 
til all the children having combinations of 10 are following 
the engine. 


SCIENCE 


Science and arithmetic can be correlated to stimulate 
this interesting activity. The group talks about the differ- 
ent things they can think of in science for each number 
from one to ten. It has to relate to science. Some examples 


may be: 

One—the sun Seven—colors of the rainbow 
Two—two parts of a shell Eight—eight arms on an 
Three—three leaf clover octopus 

Four—four seasons Nine—nine planets 
Five—starfish Ten—ten legs on a spider crab 


Six—six legs on a spider 


The children then make booklets and use pictures from 
magazines or books illustrating each number. Where pic- 
tures cannot be found, individual illustrations may be sup- 
plied. Parents enjoy helping with such a project. 
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When studying plants in science, the children may make 
booklets of the plants we eat. Pictures of vegetables are 
brought to class one day and the children label and paste 
them into a booklet. The next day they bring pictures of 
fruits to class and do the same with these. This helps them 
to distinguish between fruits and vegetables. They also 
pry how these plants grow and later make clay figures 
of them. 


Second Grade Teachers 
READING 


In an effort to give the better students an opportunity 
for challenge, about once a week the first group reads the 
story of the day at their desks. They then write down one 
or two questions for each page of the story. During the 
reading period, each child is called upon to ask a question 
from his paper. The children are awarded points accord- 
ing to the value of their questions. For those whose an- 
swers are obvious, only one or two points; for the more 
thought-provoking questions, five or six points. In this way 
they are doing their silent reading with an original twist. 





Suggestions can be placed on cards in a file box for in- 
dependent activities. The child can go to the box and 
choose a card to read and do the activity the card indicates. 
Some suggestions for the cards are: 

. Write your name and address. 

. Make a grocery list for mother. 

Write the names of the days of the week. 

. Name all the things you can see in the room. 
Name the months of the year. 

Write the new words for today. 

. Write your own story about our trip. 


DOE oo DO 


PHONICS 


This matching game can be used for the drill of phonetic 
elements. Words with phonetic elements that have been 
taught are written on strips of green paper. These are the 
stems of the flowers. On flowers which are arranged on 
the cork or flannel board are written isolated elements. The 
stems are passed to the children. The class is divided into 
two teams and they have a relay race to match their stem 
to the correct flower. They say the word as they match it. 
Depending upon the matter being drilled, they may be 
required to give a rhyming word. 
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This may also be played by matching pairs of objects, as 
mittens, boots, etc. 





A time limit of one or two minutes is set. The first child 
in the row runs to the board and writes the key word. 
Others in the row rhyme the last word on the board if they 
can, such as: 


Row 1 Row 2 
man 1 rain 1 
fan 2 gain 2 
can 3 lain 3 
cat. 1 pain 4 
bat 2 vain 5 
fat 8 main 6 
sand 1 cat 1 
Total 13 Total 22 





A different type of method found most effective in teach- 
ing phonics to the first and second grades is the following: 
when introducing a vowel or consonant, the teacher asks 
the children to begin to pronounce the words. They have 
been instructed to watch the teacher’s finger which is held 
straight up. All eyes are on the finger—when their lips 
form the consonant or vowel being taught, the finger goes 
up. As long as the teacher’s finger is up, the lips must re- 
main in formation. When the finger is bent downward, they 
finish the word. Thus, when encountering a word, if a child 
is unable to give the correct vowel or consonant, he holds up 
his finger until he feels as well as hears the sound. Almost 
every child is able to recognize any vowel or consonant by 
holding the sound and actually feeling and hearing it. 





A suggestion for a little fun consists of trying to guess 
the names of different children in the class from blank lines 
and vowel sounds, for example, place on the board: - a - - 
-a--0- Jane Patton. 

With a little practice they do well and have lots of fun. 
Only names with phonetic spelling can be used. 





Give each child a page from a magazine. Decide upon a 
basic phonic form such as the initial br, the final st, or the 
long o. The children scan their pages for a minute, jotting 
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down words belonging to that family. Then select another 
sound and look for words. Award one point for each word 
found. 





Beat the Clock is a game to stimulate interest and in- 
crease speed in sound recognition. Make a large clock out 
of tagboard. Instead of numbers put the various phonetic 
elements, such as vowel digraphs, murmur and plain diph- 
thongs, or tricky double vowels, which are to be reviewed 
or drilled. The children spin the hands and wherever they 
stop they must give a word containing that phonetic sound. 
In order to beat the clock, they must answer immediately. 
If desired, points may be given to those who give immediate 
responses and the child receiving the most points is the 
winner. 





Children love to buy things or to go places. This game 
can be called, “Going to the Store” or “Going to the Zoo.” 
Each names a thing he can buy and gives the phonetic ele- 
ment contained therein. When drilling consonant blends, 
for instance, “I’m going to the store and I am going to buy 
some plums. P-L, consonant blend.” Or, when emphasizing 
murmur diphthongs, “I’m going to the zoo and taking pop- 
corn. O-R, murmur diphthong.” 

Allow the children to take turns in designating where 
ow will go. Pictures can be used in connection with this 

evice. 





Direct the children to copy the alphabet and place the 
number of each letter above or below it: 

abe 
i:.2 3% 
(This copy should be kept for use.) 

Put groups of numbers corresponding to the letters of 
the word on the blackboard and direct the children to build 
— words, as: 13-9-12-11 (milk) ; 23-1-20-5-18 (water), 
e 


ENGLISH 


When the children are learning nouns, it is suggested 
that they make a booklet in which they paste pictures of 
persons, places, and things. The pictures are labeled and 
put in their proper section. This same idea can be carried 
out with verbs, where the children collect pictures of per- 
sons or animals doing things, such as children playing, 
dogs running, etc. 
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Have the children locate the center of the top line of 
their paper with their eyes. They then place two fingers to 
the right of it and begin the heading of a letter. The salu- 
tation is begun three fingers from the edge of the paper 
after skipping two lines. Direct them to skip another line 
and go five fingers in and begin the body of the letter. The 
closing and signature are placed two fingers from the center 
of the paper, after skipping a line. Space between words 
and sentences can be estimated by using the fingers, one 
between words, two between sentences. A three fingers’ 
margin on the left side of the paper at all times and a two 
fingers’ margin on the right add to the neatness of all papers. 





For beginning practice in the use of plurals, cut objects 
from colored advertisements and mount them on cards. In 
some instances there will be one object, and in others there 
may be more than one. The child who is “it” picks a card 
from the pile. The teacher selects a child to give a sentence 
starting with the name of the picture on the card. After the 
child gives the sentence, he becomes “it” for the next time. 

Playing a game and having the teacher choose who 
should give the response to the child who is “it” is a good 
idea in the primary grades. The children still feel that they 
are maximum participants, but the teacher is able to spread 
the activity over the whole group and get particular re- 
sponses where she knows the practice is needed. 





Simplified marionettes for dramatization can be made 
almost as easily as illustrations by making the story char- 
acters and settings on heavy paper, cutting them out, and 
attaching them to sticks. 





Make a collection of magazine pictures. Cut out, mount, 
and write a sentence that includes an element of descrip- 
ag for each picture. Assemble in a scrapbook in the order 
of: 

Sight (e.g., a picture of the sky) 

This sky looks stormy. 

Sound (an airplane) 

I hear the whirr of the airplane. 

Touch (a kitten) 

I like to pet my soft kitten. 

Taste (a pickle) 

Do you like sour pickles? 

Smell (a flower) 

God made this flower to smell so sweet. 
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Listening is an art that should be developed in the 
children. When preparing to read a story to the class, try 
to have a picture which suggests some characters in the 
story, e.g., pictures of the hare, the tortoise and the fox ina 
fable to be read. Instruct the children to listen carefully 
to all the details of the story and to try to remember as 
much as possible what they hear. Appoint two teams and 
tell them that the team that can answer the most questions 
correctly wins the game. 


PEN MANSHIP 


Before beginning the cursive writing in the second 
grade have the children develop the use of the big muscle 
of the lower arm. Teach them how to hold the pencil cor- 
rectly and have them do a sweeping line exercise. An old 
one, but a good one is a back and forth motion. 

After the children have done this, let them draw things 
out of it. 

1. fish 


2. football 
3. eye 





The teacher writes each pupil’s name on his writing 
paper and staples it to heavy colored paper. Pupil keeps 
his own “name plate” until strokes are mastered. Each day 
for a period of one or two weeks pupils within a row rotate 
their name plates. Pupils show great interest during writ- 
ing period when practicing their own names and those of 
their classmates. Drill is provided in nearly every letter, 
both capital and small. At the same time their spelling list 
is being increased. 

ARITH METIC 


As the number stories become teens the need for counters 
increases. Where to keep so many objects in the small desks 
may present a problem. Scraps of velour paper cut into 
squares or triangles can be used to good advantage. Other 
teachers are glad to donate scraps to the cause and little 
children like the feel of the fuzzy paper. The counters can 
be kept in an envelope taking up the smallest possible room. 





In the initial period of working with carrying and bor- 
rowing it is much easier if the children can see what they 
are doing. Make 9 circles about the size of a milk bottle top. 
These are the one’s. Ten’s are made slightly larger and of 
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two pieces of paper taped together. One side of the ten is 
the same color as the one’s, the other a different color. Chil- 
dren can pick up ten one’s and put them in the one ten 
or take the ones out of the ten. When putting the two circles 
together to make the ten, tape to form a pocket. 

This provides independent work for the slower group. 
They can figure out their problems and see where they are 
getting the one’s and ten’s to be carried and borrowed. 





This is a suggestion for teaching ordinals. One child 
or the teacher is “It.” He asks the children to exchange 
places by calling to them using ordinal numbers as, “The 
second person in the third row change places with the 
fourth person in the first row.” 





Draw a large square on the board. On the top write a 
number, such as 12. The pupils fill the box with combina- 
tions that make 12, as 6 and 6, 5 and 7, etc., until all the 
combinations are in the box. This can be drawn on paper 
for seat work. 





